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nationalism. The school of historical jurisprudence, and many
great scholars in the field of history and German philology, helped
to develop the ideas of the organic individuality of the nation, to
kindle enthusiasm for the national traditions of Germany, and to
work for the spiritual and political unification of the German
people.
The romantic mood flagged when the national movement put
the demand for political liberty in the forefront. But the defeat
of the Revolution of 1848 made many intellectuals despair again
of reason and furthered the rise of pessimism which, however, had
other causes too. Schopenhauer now became the most popular
philosopher, and no other philosophical writer has ever found so
many readers in Germany. He had nothing but contempt for
German metaphysicians and romanticists, though he himself
must be regarded as one of their kin.1 The world seemed to him
a ghastly nightmare, ruled not by reason but by blind, rude,
greedy instincts, called the will to live. The only escape from
this hell lies in compassion with all living beings and in creative
art,, especially music. The conviction that human character is
radically evil was also held by Luther, and naturally leads to the
rejection of political liberty. Schopenhauer violently combats
the ideas of God, Christianity, educability, progress and democ-
racy. Hegel's praise of the State as the embodiment of morality
and his defence of war are pronounced to be absolute nonsense.
Schopenhauer hated war and scorned national pride, which he
regarded as typical of a miserable simpleton who had nothing
else to te proud of. Of all nations he had most sympathies for
the English except for their Church and their religious cant.
The Germans were very unfavourably judged, and he declared
in a paper found after his death that he despised them because
of their excessive stupidity, and was ashamed of belonging to
them. In other writings, however, he admitted, that there were
at least a few things to their credit, namely their language, their
lack of national pride, which was a proof of sincerity, and the
fact that there were more atheists amongst them than in any
other people.
Another unwilling heir to the romantic spirit was Nietzsche.
He too believed 'that the world was not actuated by reason but
by will, which he defined as the will to power. This idea had
dawned upon him in the war of 1870 when he saw German tioops
hurrying to the battlefield. Though he admired warlike heroism
1 Schopenhauer's and Nietzsche's romanticism have been well pointed out by
Karl Joel, Nietzsche und die Jfomantik, 1905.